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We've Got A New Face! 


This first issue of the combined Traffic 
Digest & Review comes to you with a new 
cover and format. Our contents too have 
been improved to bring you bigger and better 
coverage of important news and develop- 
ments in the traffic field. We hope you like it! 
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Lif, 
nnounce Police Fleet Contest 


A nation-wide safety contest for police departments has been announced 
by Chief Cyrille Leblanc, Gardner, Mass., president of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, and Franklin M. Kreml, director of the 
IACP Traffic Division and vice president for traffic and transportation of 
the National Safety Council. 


The contest, sponsored by the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, will be conducted by the National Safety Council as two special 
divisions in the Council’s National Fleet Safety Contest. Divisions will 
be provided for municipal police departments and state police and high- 
way patrol organizations. 

Police fleets will compete in accordance with the rules of the National 
Fleet Safety Contest, which is now in its 22nd year and includes more 
than 1, 300 trucks, bus, and taxicab fleets. Winners in each of the police 
divisions will receive the National Fleet Safety Contest plaque bearing 
the names of both sponsoring organizations. 


Contestants will compete without charge and, under the rules, will 
report the number of reportable accidents sustained and vehicle miles 
traveled during each month. Each contestant will receive a monthly 
bulletin showing his cumulative accident frequency and his standing in 
the contest. Police departments will be mentioned in the bulletin by code 
number only. 

Mr. Kreml described the contest as a proven tool of accident prevention 
and an important new service to police administrators who are inter- 
ested in cutting down accidents involving police equipment. 


The contest will begin July 1, 1953, and will close June 30, 1954. Police 
administrators may obtain contest rules, registration forms, and report 
forms by writing the Motor Transportation Division, National Safety 
Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, III. 


Recently the Texas Department of Public Safety became the first or- 
ganization of its kind in the country to adopt a motor vehicle fleet safety 
program. 

Purpose of the program is to afford recognition to highway patrolmen 
who maintain 12-month accident-free records. Officers qualifying will 
be awarded the National Safety Council Safe Driver Award. First awards 
will be retroactive and will cover the driving records of state patrolmen 
since Jan. 1, 1949. 

Col. Homer Garrison, Jr., director of the Texas Department of Public 
Safety will annually donate a trophy to the Highway Patrol district 
showing the best motor vehicle safety record, based on accident frequency 
and the highest percentage of improvement. 
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Oakland Police Department 
Tests Sirens and Speakers 


When traffic officers, particularly motorcycle officers, get together, 
they frequently discuss cases involving motorists who tried to convince 
them they did not hear the police siren. 

There have been many cases where two emergency vehicles have 
crashed—both with sirens going. In fact, in one city a police car, fire 
equipment, and an ambulance met with disastrous results. 

All this has caused officers to wonder whether people were deaf, in- 
attentive or just plain stubborn. A few officers have had honest doubts 
regarding the carrying qualities of sirens under certain conditions. 

It was with this thought in mind that a test was made recently by the 
Oakland Police Department to determine the distance to the rear of 
another vehicle (violator’s car) that various types of sirens used could 
be heard at various speeds. The car used as the violator’s car was a 
1949 police car. The window was down on the driver’s side; all other 
windows were up. There was no radio or other equipment operating at 
the time of the test. The noise level in the violator’s car was at 96 decibles. 
Here were the results: 


























Speed of Distance to rear 
Type of siren violator’s car that siren or speaker 
or speaker in mph was audible 
Electronic siren model 17-B 40 150 ft 
with 12” speaker (siren test 55 75 ft 
only) 
Electronic siren model 17-B 40 250 ft 
with 12” speaker (voice only) 55 125 ft 
Electronic siren model 17-B 40 150 ft 
with 9” speaker (siren only) 55 65 ft 
Electronic siren model 17-B 40 175 ft 
with 9” speaker (voice only) 55 100 ft 
Motorcycle siren 40 65 ft 
55 40 ft 
65 at the rear bumper 
Motor driven siren mounted 50 40 ft 
on top of police car (over 60 10 ft 


front seat) 
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Remember these tests were made under ideal conditions as far as the 
“violator” was concerned. Not only were there no distracting influences 
within the car, but the driver was aware that the test was being made. 
What would have been the results if he had had a radio going, two chil- 
dren fighting in the back seat, his wife berating him for a blond hair 
on his collar and the Irish terrier licking his ears? 


N.E. States Plan Regional Highway Safety Drive 


Official representatives of 11 northeastern states have outlined plans 
for the nation’s first regional highway safety drive aimed at ‘“‘the growing 
evil’? of increasing speeds on rural highways, which they blame largely 
for recent increases in the toll of traffic accidents. 

Noting that spot checks in several states have revealed ‘‘a dangerous 
upward trend in average driving speeds on the open highway” by all 
types of vehicles, the state safety coordinators of the Northeastern States 
have taken concerted action to organize an immediate “slowdown cam- 
paign”’ on rural roads. 

A resolution adopted unanimously by the group at a recent meeting 
in New York called for simultaneous enforcement steps by police and 
the courts in the 11 states, accompanied by voluntary cooperation of 
individual drivers, to effect a permanent reduction in rural speeds. 

The campaign, to be started ‘“‘as soon as possible,” will reach a climax 
in June, at the start of the season of heaviest highway travel by the 
region’s 16,000,000 drivers, comprising more than one-fourth of the 
nation’s 60-odd million motorists. 

The states in which the ‘‘slowdown drive” will be undertaken include 
Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Vermont, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland. 

The coordinators, who activate official highway safety programs in 
these states, said “‘far more deaths and injuries in rural areas of these 
states can be expected to result if drivers continue to travel at high speeds 
at which they cannot hope to control their vehicles when a sudden emer- 
gency arises.” 

William M. Greene, director,Connecticut Highway Safety Commission, 
declared ‘‘large numbers of drivers with 30-mile an-hour minds are driv- 
ing into bad accidents at 60-mile speed.” He told his fellow coordin- 
ators from other states that police cars are often compelled to drive 100 
miles an hour to overtake speeders. 

James R. Barrett, of Albany, chief of the Police Bureau, Division of 
Safety, New York State, was reelected chairman of the coordinators’ 
group. Paul E. Burke, of Baltimore, director, Maryland Traffic Safety 
Commission, was renamed secretary. 
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Solicit Beecroft Award Nominations 


Members of the International Association of Chiefs of Police are in- 
vited to submit nominations for the 1953 David Beecroft Award on 
Traffic Safety. 

Col. Homer Garrison, Jr., director of the Texas Department of Public 
Safety, is the IACP representative on the Society of Automotive En- 
gineers’ Committee to name the award winner, and nominations should 
be sent to him, in care of the Texas Department of Public Safety, Austin, 
Tex. 

This year’s award winner will be chosen from the fields of engineering, 
education, and accident records. Franklin M. Kreml, director of the [ACP 
Traffic Division and of the Traffic Institute of Northwestern University, 
was chosen from the enforcement field for the 1952 award. The award 
was presented to Mr. Kreml at the 59th annual conference of the [ACP 
last September in Los Angeles, and he delivered his lecture on “Traffic 
Law Enforcement” at the National Safety Congress in Chicago in October. 

The 1953 award of the Society of Automotive Engineers will be the 
seventh of 10 such awards provided under the terms of a $2,500 bequest 
of the late David Beecroft, a past president of SAE. Previous winners 
have been Paul. G. Hoffman, now chairman of the Board of the Stude- 
baker Corporation and former director of the Ford Foundation; Com- 
missioner Thomas H. MacDonald, U. S. Bureau of Public Roads; Chief 
Justice Arthur T. Vanderbilt, New Jersey Supreme Court; Sidney J. 
Williams, assistant to the president, National Safety Council; Rudolph 
F. King, registrar of motor vehicles of Massachusetts, and Mr. Kreml. 

Those submitting nominations to Colonel Garrison should include 
supporting data on the qualifications of their nominee for the award. 


* * * 


Air Attack on Traffic in Indiana 


Indiana’s rural traffic problems are being attacked from a new angle 
by Frank A. Jessup, superintendent of the Indiana State Police. He is 
spending week ends and occasional week days soaring over the main 
thoroughfares in the department airplane, studying vehicular volume 
and flow. 

He believes the technique will be of great benefit when warmer weather 
brings with it heavier travel. He is able to inspect hundreds of miles 
of roads within a few hours from the plane. 

Information obtained during the flights will be used to increase the 
effectiveness of State Police road patrols in rural and suburban areas. 
Results will be used by the department traffic division to concentrate 
troopers on high accident frequency stretches. Memorandums covering 
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the air observations will be forwarded from Indianapolis headquarters 
to district commanding officers. 

“Our goal is to make the best use of our scanty manpower,” Supt. 
Jessup asserted. ““To accomplish that goal, we will give the most atten- 
tion to the trouble spots.” 

Statistical information gleaned from drivers’ accident reports and police 
investigators’ reports is presently employed to pin point the state’s high 
accident locations. Air spotting, the enforcement official believes, will 
serve to check that information and help determine why accidents are 
occurring in number in a particular location. 

Traffic is the No. 1 State Police problem, he said. But, he added, the 
force is also required to combat mounting criminal activity and deal with 
other traffic responsibilities not connected directly with road patrol. 
Truck weighing and school bus inspection were cited as two examples. 


* ok Ox 


Traffic Institute Appointments Announced 


Important personnel changes and transfers at the Traffic Institute have 
been announced by Franklin M. Kreml, director. 

William B. Smith, administrative assistant to the director since 1947, 
has been appointed to the newly-created position of business manager. 
Mr. Smith, who will have the status of a divisional director, will have as 
his staff Miss Esther Keenan, accountant, and Miss Elsa Harrison, 
bookkeeper. 

Miss Bernice Taylor is resigning as director of service and the position 
will be discontinued. Mrs. Lynette Smith, formerly staff assistant in 
the Training Division, will become office manager, and Mrs. Shirley 
Vandermark, a former Institute employer, will return to the staff as 
assistant office manager. 

Donald Aschom, instructor at the Sanborn, Iowa, High School, will 
join the Training Division staff as administrative assistant in June. Miss 
Jean Taylor, who has handled reservations and book sales in the Service 
Division, becomes staff assistant in the Training Division. 

Mrs. Sally Aschom, another former employee, will return in June as 
secretary to the director. 

All appointments, except those otherwise indicated, will have become 
effective by April 1. 


THE TRUTH IS OUT 


A survey by Petoskey, Mich. high school students on three downtown 
street corners showed 1,118 traffic violations within an hour. 
Nearly all the violators were adults, the survey team declared. 
—Automotive News 
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What Types of Training or Educational 

Opportunities Are Essential to Provide 

Police Officers with the Knowledge and 
Skill Expected of Them? 


by 


FRANKLIN M. KRrREML 
Director 
The Traffic Institute, Northwestern University 
and of 
The Traffic Division of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police 
Evanston, Illinois 


(Presented at the Interim Meeting, Society for the Advancement 
of Criminology, February 24, 1953, Northwestern University 
School of Law, Chicago.) 


MY POLICE traffic training experience and in our contacts with police 
departments through the [ACP Traffic Division’s field service program, 
it has been quite apparent to me that there is not a full appreciation of 
the roles played by various agencies engaged in police training activities. 

Where, for example, does a police department’s responsibility lie in 
the training of a specialist? Does a state police department or a state 
department of vocational training have any concern with the training 
program of a small police department within the state? What about 
colleges and universities? And federal law enforcement bodies? 

Through this discussion I hope we may develop a somewhat clearer 
understanding of the types of training or educational opportunities that 
are essential to provide police officers with the knowledge and skill ex- 
pected of them—and to indicate the relative responsibilities of various 
agencies which should have a part in this training. I will open this dis- 
cussion of the subject under four principal headings: 


1. General education. 
2. Departmental in-service training. 
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3. Outside specialized training. 


4. Pre-service training. 


1. General Education. The importance of general education to the 
proper discharge of police responsibilities is recognized increasingly by 
police administrators and is reflected in the higher educational prereq- 
uisites established for admission to the service. However, because of 
practical considerations known to us all, no department can yet set a 
general education requirement sufficiently high to ensure recruit material 
fully ready to be molded into efficient police officers, supervisors, tech- 
nicians, and administrators. 

Since this is so, as reflected by the rather general requirement of high 
school graduation, rather than completion of a college curriculum, the 
problem is one that should be attacked jointly by police administrators 
and educators. Working schedules and incentives should be arranged on 
the one hand, and course offerings and their scheduling on the other, to 
make it possible for police officers to continue their general education 
after they have entered the service. In many of our metropolitan areas 
this is one of the bright lights of police training. In others, however, 
little, if anything, is being done to improve the general educational level 
of men in the police service. It is in these areas that real opportunity 
and responsibility lie for both the administrator and the educator. 


General education courses should be planned so that they will have 
special appeal for the police officer, so that he will see in them the appli- 
cation of principles important to the discharge of his official responsibilities. 
Many of the general education courses offered in normal curricula lend 
themselves readily to such adaptation, e.g., sociology, psychology, political 
science, as well as the many law courses available in most universities. 

Of all of the areas of general education, none is so important to the 
police officer as the law—substantive law, the law of arrest, the law of 
evidence, and constitutional law. This is such a fundamental part of 
police work that it might almost be classified as a technical subject. 
However, the facilities of police academies and technical police training 
institutions cannot compare with the opportunities for law study offered 
as part of the general education programs of our universities and law 
schools. 

It is a strange commentary upon our vaunted American realism and 
practicality that we have done so little in our law schools on the one 
hand, and so little in our police departments on the other, to thoroughly 
school police officers in the law, the enforcement of which is his whole 
business! 

To quote from the 1952 Beecroft Memorial Lecture on Trafic Law 
Enforcement. “A police officer in 20 years of service, may, in a typical 
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department, be given 20 to 30 hours of training in law. This is woefully 
inadequate. The competence of a police officer in the criminal law, laws 
of arrest, evidence and constitutional law—by means of a continuing pro- 
gram of in-service training—should approach that of a graduate of an 
accredited law school. In terms of public necessity, it is at least as im- 
portant to train the police officer in these matters, as it is the student 
lawyer.” 

In this important area of general education, the colleges and univer- 
sities of the country can do much to improve the police service. It is 
an area of responsibility which is peculiarly theirs, and cannot be filled 
satisfactorily by any other agency. Through the development of course 
work especially adapted to the general education requirements of the 
police, the science of criminology can be materially advanced, and the 
ideal of justice more nearly approached. 


2. Departmental In-Service Training. Departmental in-service training 
should include recruit, refresher, command and staff, and_ specialist 
training. It should be under the control and direction of the chief of 
police whose personnel is receiving such training. While help from out- 
side agencies in course planning, in providing some of the instruction and 
course materials is highly desirable, even necessary, the training itself 
must remain essentially a departmental responsibility. 

I believe this to be so, since in-service training is primarily an exten- 
sion of management. It is futile to conduct training, however valid it 
may be technically, unless it does, in fact, reflect the policies and tech- 
niques which the administrator wishes to have employed in his depart- 
ment, and which have, consequently, been implemented by appropriate 
directives and instructions. 

Admittedly, many departments today do not have academies compe- 
tent to administer such a broad program as that described. In many 
departments where such programs are conducted, they operate somewhat 
in a vacuum, apart from the policies and objectives of management, and 
officers completing police academy training, particularly recruits, soon 
learn that what they were taught in the academy is not what is done in 
actual practice. This is a frightful waste, and an awful example of lack 
of appreciation of the training function in its relationship to management. 

However trying and difficult though the task may be, it is the respon- 
sibility of all of us who are interested in the advancement of criminology 
to help police agencies develop effective academy training, rather than 
yield to the temptation of taking over such training - whole or in part. 

This is not to say that other police agencies, with’ greater facilities, 
or even colleges or universities, should not offer academy-type training 
for small departments unable to support effective programs of their own. 
However, this should be done only where a real need exists. The program 
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should have the full approval of the executives of the various depart- 
ments being served, following a careful review of course content, as 
measured against the requirements of their departments. 


3. Outside Specialized Training. Outside specialized training has de- 
veloped remarkably during the past 20 years. The outside agency can 
serve effectively as long as it realistically fulfills the requirements of the 
police service—in giving specialized training in areas which are so new 
that departments cannot themselves carry on such training, or is of a 
type that would be too expensive for a single department to operate, 
such as training a few men for some particular specialty. Outside agencies 
are serving successfully in the areas of scientific crime detection, delin- 
quency control, and trafic administration—and should be serving in the 
area of general administration. 


These programs too must be related realistically to the needs of de- 
partments served. This can be accomplished through advisory com- 
mittees, recruitment of qualified police officers as instructors, and a close 
contact with the field and its problems. 


This is a ripe area for colleges, universities, state departments of voca- 
tional training, state police departments (in servicing smaller communities 
in the state), and various federal agencies having law enforcement respon- 
sibilities of a specialized type. 


It would be beneficial to the police service if these specialized training 
services could be coordinated, to some degree at least, through a volun- 
tary coordinating committee consisting of representatives of the training 
and educational institutions and of the police service. 


Such a coordinating committee would, I believe, early come to the 
conclusion that we have sadly neglected the development of adequate 
specialized training for the police administrator. While our technological 
advances have been great, even awesome, the police service has no pro- 
gram for developing adequately trained administrators from within its 
own ranks. Thus, most police executives today are highly experienced 
police officers, with little or no training in administration—or they are 
administrators with little police experience. The police departments of 
the country, particularly our larger municipal and state police organiza- 
tions, should, in my considered judgment, carefully select their promising 
younger men and give them outside specialized training which would 
train them, not alone to be better policemen, but of at least equal import- 
ance, train them to be effective administrators. For such administrative 
training, we must perhaps turn to our outstanding schools of business 
administration, such as Harvard or Stanford. The type of administrative 
training required of a police executive is similar to that required of a 
business executive, especially in our large state and city police depart- 
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ments, with their complexities of personnel management, budgeting, 
planning, research, and development. 


4. Pre-Service Training. The area of pre-service training is one of 
great promise, but little else. Much has been said on this subject in the 
past 25 years, and some noble experiments have been made, but, to my 
knowledge, none of them has met with the real success it should enjoy. 

I believe that one day the police candidate will be required to present 
satisfactory evidence of successful completion of a course leading to a 
degree in police science or police administration. This is, however, a 
long way off. Such a requirement could, of course, be neatly knit together 
with the general education requirements of a police officer, discussed 
earlier. Meanwhile, we should make it possible for the student to earn 
sufficient income to pursue his studies, and further, assure him employ- 
ment upon completion of his pre-service work. To this the cadet system 
seems admirably suited, and I am at a loss to understand why it has not 
been widely adopted. From this, we should progress, I believe, to a 
strictly pre-service educational requirement, of a type dictated first by 
policy and then by law, requiring a certificate of completion of at least 
two years of specialized college level work as a prerequisite for employ- 
ment. Here again, both of these intermediate steps, the cadet system 
and the normal-school type of training leading to a certificate, must be 
coordinated with the police administrators concerned in order to provide 
acceptable trainees. In this area also the colleges and universities have 
a great opportunity for public service. 


When finally we begin to approach fruitful levels of training in these 
four areas, we can then expect the development of a truly professional 
service, with some transfer of personnel, both staff and command, between 
departments as required, at least within a given state. Such an enlight- 
ened administrative policy predicated upon a sound training program will 
insure a type of professional law enforcement which will serve as a great 
bulwark in the defense of the freedoms which we so fortunately enjoy 
today, and which are in such great peril from so many directions. Not 
the least of these perils is the loss of our freedom through ineffective law 
enforcement. Law enforcement cannot be effective without adequate 
training of its personnel, generally so inadequate today as to give real 
cause for concern. 

Such improved training will lend great prestige to the service, helping 
to overcome many of the present difficulties in the path of the consci- 
entious law enforcement officer. Among these are the problems of re- 
cruitment of able men, resistance to political interference, and the common 
respect of the officers, fellow citizens and neighbors in the community 
in which he serves. We can find fewer causes more worthy of our support 
than that of improved training for law enforcement officers. 
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Evanston Breaks Another Safety Record 


Evanston, IIl., has broken all but one of the national trafic deathless 
day records. 

As of March 19, the city has gone 616 days without a traffic fatality. 
The last traffic death occurred July 12, 1951. 

This record of 45,337,600 man-days without a trafic death is now 
second only to Detroit’s record of 59,500,000 (34 days) man-days without 
a traffic fatality set in 1944. 

Evanston must go through September 28, 1953, without a traffic death 
to surpass Detroit’s record. 


* * * 


78 Attend Two Institute Courses 


Seventy-eight men have just completed training courses at the Traffic 
Institute. 

Forty-one attended the three-week “Introduction to Police Traffic 
Supervision” course Feb. 16-March 6, and 37 attended the three-week 
course in ‘Accident Investigation Administration and Techniques” 
March 9-27. 

Ten of the officers who attended the first course also completed the 
second course. 

In the introductory course, there were eight men from two state de- 
partments and 33 from 24 city departments. Five of the latter were from 
Canadian cities. 

The accident investigation course attracted 25 men from 18 city de- 
partments, 11 from four state departments, and a representative of the 
Arabian American Oil Co., Saudi, Arabia. There were three Canadian 
city departments represented in this course. 


THE GOOD OLD DAYS 


In Detroit Trafic Court, Ambrose Muxlow, 70, got the first black 
mark on his record after police had caught him driving the wrong way 
on a one-way street. 

He was fined $25 for driving without a license (for 40 years). 

When he started driving in 1912, he explained, he did not need a license, 
and so he never bothered to get one. 

In his 40 years, he had never had an accident. 

—Automotive News 
* * x 
The secret of making one’s self tiresome is not to know when to stop. 
—V oltaire 
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Traffic Deaths Increase in January 


' I ‘HE MERCURY went up this winter and so did automobile accidents, 
the National Safety Council has reported. 


The traffic death toll for January was 2,840—a 7 per cent increase 
over the 2,650 deaths in January last year. 


However, good driving weather prevailed in most of the nation through- 
out January this year, while January of 1952 was marked by record 
snows that cut travel to a minimum. The Council pointed out that 
more travel increases the chance of accident. 


The Council’s figures are based on reports from 46 states. These re- 
ports are for fatalities only and do not include non-fatal injuries. Of the 
46 reporting states, only 15 had a lower death toll in January, 27 had 
increases and four showed no change. 


The 15 states with decreases were: 


South Dakota........... Se rr — 20% 
EEOC Ce =—SF% Colorado .............. —19% 
PO, gc ga cs scene ~3Fo> AMOR ....... osc cc snass —19% 
West Virginia .......... —3, Maaryiaed .............. —14% 
New Mexico ........... co —13% 
a as hu aaa eS a .. GD 
| a eee rea —20% Wisconsin.............. — 6% 
a ae ee — 39 


Of 453 cities reporting for January, 82 had decreases, 97 had increases 
and 274 showed no change. Of the cities with fewer deaths, the following 
12 have populations of more than 200,000: 


Pe errr —100% Seattle, Wash. .......... —43% 
Oklahoma City, Okla. :.. —100% Jacksonville, Fla. ....... —33% 
Srramee, MT. ........ —100% Milwaukee, Wis. ........ —29% 
Norfolk, Va. ........... —75% Memphis, Tenn. ........ —25% 
San Francisco, Calif... ... —70% Philadelphia, Pa. ....... — 20% 
fC a eee —50% Atlanta,Ga. ........... —20% 


Perfect records were reported by 309 of the 453 cities. The three largest 
were Denver, Colo. (415,800); Oklahoma City, Okla. (243,500), and 
Syracuse, N. Y. (220,600). 


The three leading cities in each population group for January, ranked 
according to the number of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, were: 
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Reg. Reg. 


Rate Rate 
Over 1,000,000 Population 200,000-350,000 Population 
ee 3.4 Oklahoma City, Okla. ....... 0.0 
Philadciphta, Pa: ........... oa re 0.0 
Los Angeles, Calif. ......... 43 Gee, POO co eccccscens 1.5 
750,000-1,000,000 Population 100,000-200,000 Population 
San Francisco, Calif. ........ 1.4 Sacramento, Calif........... 0.0 
Cleveland, Ohio ........... Be “WO POS asc adavvas.. .. Of 
Washington, D.C. ......... a OS errr eee 0.0 
500,000-750,000 Population 50,000-100,000 Population 
Milwaukee, Wis. ........... 30 Glendale, Calf. ............ 0.0 
Minneapolis, Minn.......... jm 6Segemew, Bee. ........-... 0.0 
a ee ee ee 0.0 
350,000-500,000 Population 25,000-50,000 Population 
8 errr er 0.0 Muskegon, Mich. .......... 0.0 
OS | rr fee WC pach ack cacasess 0.0 
re 23 Royal Onk; Mick. .......... 0.0 
10,000-25,000 Population 
Modesto, Calif. ............ 0.0 
Birmingham, Mich.......... 0.0 
Klamath Falls, Ore. ........ 0.0 
* * * 


Spaced Bar Stripes More Visible at Pedestrian Crossings 


Experiments with spaced bar stripes as markings for pedestrian cross- 
ings show that the stripes can be seen for three blocks by approaching 
motorists, the American Public Works Association has reported. 

The long, thin strips and rows of buttons commonly used to bound 
a pedestrian crossing cannot be seen farther than one-half block. 

The effectiveness of spaced bar stripes was observed in College Station 
and Bryan, Tex., during the course of research on a project to improve 
highway marking techniques and materials from the standpoint of visi- 
bility and durability. At one busy intersection, the bar stripes were 
made 10 feet long, 12 inches wide, and 2 feet apart. 

Researchers also noted that such prominent markings as bar stripes 
make pedestrians more observant of traffic regulations. The stripes give 
pedestrians a feeling of protection as a result of definite limits set so 
prominently by the marks. 
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Says Safety Belts Would Cut Deaths and Injuries 


L’ YOU COULD “‘wear” you car like a suit of armor, you would be a less 
likely candidate for listing on the nation’s lengthening roll of traffic dead. 

This is the contention of an article on traffic collision deaths and in- 
juries published recently in Northwestern University’s Journal of 
Criminal Law, Criminology and Police Science. 

‘Rather than ‘strap on’ the vehicle and take advantage of its protective 
armor,” the article states, ‘“the motorist watches the vehicle crash rela- 
tively slowly to a stop and then dashes himself to pieces against its in- 
terior.” 

The author, William H. Harper, a specialist in the application of physics 
to police problems, recommends that safety belts like those attached to 
airplane seats be installed in automobiles. 

‘The safety belt,” Harper writes, ‘“‘“makes the brakes available to the 
bodies of the occupants, and in a crash the belts stop the occupant before 
they collide violently with rigid car structures.” 

He cites dashboards, windshields and steering columns as the kind of 
rigid structures that frequently produce serious injuries and deaths. 

‘Safety belts must be used in cars if injuries and deaths are to be 
drastically reduced,” Harper continues. And he charges that ‘‘automo- 
bile manufacturers and safety organizations are negligent in not ad- 
mitting this truth to the motoring public.” 

‘“‘Manufacturers have not made improvements,” Harper says, “‘be- 
cause there is no public demand. And there is no public demand simply 
because the public does not know what to demand in the way of safety.” 

Harper, formerly consulting physicist to the Pasadena, Calif. Police 
Department, personally investigated 209 collisions and examined several 
hundred other accident cars in automobile graveyards for the informa- 
tion presented in his article. 

His investigation led him to distinguish between ‘“‘accident cause’’ and 
“injury cause.” A blind intersection may cause an accident, he notes, 
but it does not cause a skull fracture. 

Deaths and injuries result, he says, when a vehicle stops abruptly 
while its passengers continue forward at almost the same rate at which 
the car was moving before the collision. Varying the old saying that it 
isn’t the fall that hurts you but the sudden stop, Harper points out that 
the occupants then hurtle against some portion of the interior, and that 
this impact is the direct cause of death or injury. 

Passengers are therefore often killed or injured by striking against the 
very “‘armor” that should protect them in an accident. Harper points 
out also that safety belts would prevent riders from being dashed against 
the pavement when, as often happens after a crash, the car goes into a 
spin and spews the occupants into the street. 
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He recommends too that seats be more securely bolted to a vehicle, 
since an accident often causes a seat to tear loose, and the seat then 
slaps the occupants forward against some other object. 

‘‘Maximum protection demands the use of shoulder harness and crash 
helmets,” Harper continues. But he acknowledges that ‘‘to the average 
motorist the inconvenience and public embarrassment of such protec- 
tion would be worse than death.” 

Harper notes too that many needless deaths result when a car goes 
out of control following a minor collision, and says that in most of these 
cases a safety belt would have enabled the driver to “keep his seat” 
and so retain direction of the car. 

Heavy vehicles out of control, such as a passenger bus, are a greater 
highway hazard than uncontrolled light vehicles, he adds, and special 
consideration should therefore be given to making the use of safety belts 
obligatory for the driver of heavy vehicles. 

“Legislative efforts will not be forthcoming until the facts of collision 
injury are well understood,” Harper concludes. ‘“‘It is clear that selective 
enforcement, driver education, and highway engineering cannot alone 
accomplish the desired results.” 


80,000 To Participate in National Teen-Age Road-e-o 


America’s youth have a challenge on their hands. Beginning this 
spring, approximately 80,000 teen-agers will be given an opportunity to 
disprove the claim that they are “‘reckless’’ drivers—and at the same 
time win $3,100 in scholarships. 

Backing up this challenge are the United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce and the Liberty Mutual Insurance Company, co-sponsors of 
the Teen-Age Road-e-o, a nation-wide contest designed to promote safe 
driving among teen-agers. 

Max Tyler, director of the National Teen-Age Road-e-o, announced 
that more than 600 Jaycee chapters will conduct local Road-e-o’s during 
March, April, and May. Nearly 20,000 teen-agers competed in 226 
local contests during 1952, the first year of the Road-e-o. 

“The public has been so enthusiastic in its acceptance of ‘the Teen- 
Age Road-e-o we have found it necessary to enlarge our entire program 
for 1953,” Mr. Tyler reported. New plans include teen-age traffic con- 
ferences during each of the local contests. 

Additional plans include a broader and more educational program dur- 
ing the National Teen-Age Road-eo to be held Aug. 11-16 in Washington, 
D.C. The state winners will be given two more days in the nation’s 
capital this year—and $3,100 in scholarships will be awarded the five 
national winners. 
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Denver’s New Traffic Control System 


Includes Pedestrian Separation Period 


by 


Captain E. L. Butter 
Director of Safety Education 
Denver Police Department 


 feagouks traffic is being moved on yesterday’s streets in Denver. This 
is particularly true in the downtown area, but it does not exclude 
the many other streets of the city. The 43 per cent increase in motor 
vehicle registrations from 1950 to 1952 does not help matters. 

To cope with the situation, it has been necessary to make many changes. 
Under the direction of Trafic Engineer Henry A. Barnes, parking has 
been restricted during peak hours on most of the downtown streets and 
-on many of the arterials to add flow lanes. A one-way street system has 
been installed in the downtown area and extended to the outlying areas, 
with long-range plans for future extension. 

One hundred and twenty signals are now operated by an interconnected 
system where formerly 69 worked from one controller. ;At most inter- 
sections color sequence is now in compliance with standards set forth 
by the Institute of Traffic Engineers. Eventually all signal sequences 
will be uniform. At 35 intersections pedestrians have an exclusive walk 
period and neon “‘Walk—Don’t Walk” signals are in operation. Within 
the coming year ‘“‘Walk”’ periods will be added to an additional 15 inter- 
sections. 

This system gives one period of each signal cycle to exclusive pedes- 
trian movement where all vehicular traffic is stopped. During this period 
pedestrians are permitted to move in any direction they wish, as long 
as they stay within the white lines painted on the outside or “‘field side” 
of each intersection. 

The normal time allotment for the pedestrian period varies from a 
minimum of 10 seconds to a maximum of 18 seconds, with the legend 
“Walk” showing. After the “Walk” designation changes to “Don’t 
Walk,” the vehicular indications hold an all-red for at least 12 seconds 
before any vehicles are permitted to move. This is adequate to give a 
pedestrian crossing any intersection within the area by the longest possible 
route time to get across the street if he leaves the curb just as the ‘““Walk” 
light goes off. 

The control of the period length is governed by the “‘Traffic Density 
Controller and Cycle Selector System,” where the density of the traffic 
itself controls the cycle length. For example, in a 24-hour period the cycle 
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varies from 50 to 100 seconds in 10-second increments producing six 
cycle lengths. To illustrate, when the flow of traffic becomes heavy, 
longer cycles are selected; when the flow becomes light, the cycle becomes 
shorter which permits vehicles in the “‘through band” to move more 
rapidly, and waiting vehicles are held for a minimum of time. Likewise, 
more or less time is given the pedestrian period. 

The innovation of the new traffic control system, along with the one- 
way street pattern, has enabled Denver to keep somewhere near abreast 
of its trafic problem, and the system has the approval and sanction of 
public and police alike. 

Research Services recently took a poll on the problem, asking this 
question ‘‘For some time Denver has had the new stop-and-go signals 
downtown with pedestrians allowed to walk in any direction after the 
cars have had a turn on each cross street. Do you think the new system 
is an improvement or would you rather go back to the system we had before?” 


The results: Denverites Visitors From Within State 
System is animprovement ..... 80% 69% 
Rather go back tooldsystem ... 15% 13% 
EAS eee 5% 18% 
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Officers assigned to corner duty feel it has done a great deal to elim- 
inate congestion and accidents. For example: at least 15 cars are now 
able to make a right turn on, often times, a shorter period length than 
the period in which one or maybe two could turn before. This opens 
another lane for flow. It is now possible to have a progressive move- 
ment in the direction indicating heaviest density. Vehicles and pedes- 
trian conflict is at an absolute minimum because, unless a pedestrian is 
jay-walking or a vehicle runs a red light, there is no chance for conflict. 
Auto-pedestrian accidents numbered 48 in 1951; 29 in 1952. 

Formerly, the speed on the cross or name streets in Denver averaged 
8 miles per hour. Under the new system of progression it varies between 
12 and 15 mph. The other streets averaged 12 mph under the old system; 
under the new it has been stepped up to 15 to 30 mph, the main reason 
being a longer cycle length with a quarter cycle offset. Formerly, it used 
to be a shorter cycle with a half cycle offset. 

The new traffic control system puts Denver in the vanguard of Ameri- 
can cities striving to relieve congestion and reduce accidents. While 
this is not a complete and final answer to the problem and it could not 
be alone, it is being hailed as a long step forward and is gaining national 
attention. 


Driver Suspension, Revocation H-Bomb of Safety Battle 


Suspending or revoking the driving privilege of traffic violators was 
called “‘the H-bomb of the traffic safety battle” by Paul H. Blaisdell, 
public safety director of the Association of Casualty & Surety Companies, 
in a talk recently before Delaware Safety Council in Wilmington, Del. 

Asserting that public support of highway safety efforts faces something 
more than political or social pressure in the matter of punishing drivers, 
Mr. Blaisdell said a driver fears more than anything else the possibility 
of being ruled off the road for 90 days or more, and when facing such 
punishment he immediately puts on a touching “act” to retain his right 
to drive. 

Such a driver, Mr. Balisdell declared, turns on a heart-rending appeal 
to the effect that his job is endangered, hence his livelihood is in jeopardy, 
and thus food will be taken from the very mouths of his children. 

‘“‘He wastes little or no time worrying about the children whose lives 
are in danger if he is allowed to pursue his reckless way,” Mr. Blaisdell 
said. “If we can learn from the histrionics of the traffic violator who is 
up against strict punishment, we recognize the fact that action against 
the driving privilege is the hydrogen bomb of the traffic safety battle.” 
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Caldwell Named Commissioner of 


California Highway Patrol 


Deputy Chief Bernard R. Caldwell, head of the Trafic Bureau of 
the Los Angeles Police Department, has been named by Governor Earl 
Warren to succeed the late Clifford E. Peterson as commissioner of the 
California Highway Patrol. 

The governor’s appointment must be confirmed by the California 
senate. 

A member of the 1937-38 Class in traffic police administration at the 
Traffic Institute, Northwestern University, Chief Caldwell has special- 
ized in trafic law enforcement through nearly all of his 28 years in the 
Los Angeles Police Department. 

After being promoted through the ranks of sergeant, lieutenant, captain, 
and inspector, he became deputy chief in 1941 when he took command 
of the city’s newly centralized Trafic Bureau. 

Under his administration of the Traffic Bureau, Los Angeles won first 
place among cities of 1,000,000 or more population in the National Traffic 
Safety Contests of 1949, 1950, and 1951, and in the traffic law enforce- 
ment award competition of the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police for the same years. The 1952 awards have not been announced. 

Chief Caldwell attended the Traffic Institute on a fellowship provided 
by the Kemper Foundation for Traffic Safety and in 1950 was iiamed 
winner of the first award of the Foundation to an Institute graduate 
“for outstanding contributions to traffic safety and better understanding 
between citizens and their police.” 


* * * 


A prominent figure in law enforcement on the West Coast for many 
years, Commissioner Peterson died of a heart attack in mid-February. 
He became the first commissioner of the California Highway Patrol in 
1947, after serving as chief of police of San Diego. Prior to that time he 
was a member of the Long Beach Police Department. 


t ASIER THAN TAKING THE TEST! 


A young motorist displaying a driver’s license obviously issued to an- 
ther person was being questioned by an Oregon police officer. After 
some attempt at evasive answers the lad finally came up with the com- 
ment that he “won the license in a crap game.” 
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Traffic Casualties Far Outnumber Those in Korea 


Thirty-six civilians are injured in motor vehicle accidents on the home 
front for every U.S. serviceman wounded in battle in Korea, the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Companies has announced. 

Over the two and one-half years of war in Korea, official Department of 
Defense figures listed 93,000 servicemen in the wounded column of the 
casualty lists. For the same period of time, the Association reports that 
injured victims of automobile accidents totaled 3,350,000 or 3,602 per 
cent more than those injured in battle. 

The Association took a daily average for the 30 months since the Korean 
War began and found that 102 servicemen have been wounded to 3,673 
civilians who suffered injuries in automobile accidents. 

Starting with the first battle of the Revolution in April, 1775, and con- 
tinuing through the major and minor wars in which the United States 
has fought, approximately 1,270,000 men have been wounded in battle. 
It took 177 years for non-fatal war casualties to reach that number. 
However, in the little over 50 years since the automobile became a means 
of transportation, 33,000,000 men, women and children have been in- 
jured in traffic accidents. 

Thus, twenty-six persons have been injured in motor vehicle accidents 
to every American serviceman who was wounded in all of the wars in 
the country’s history, the Association pointed out. Putting it another 
way, in half a century automobile injuries total 2,603 per cent more than 
all of the U. S. war wounded in one and three-fourth centuries. 

Statistics of the Association’s comparative study of war wounded and 
trafic accident injured follow: 


Total Military Wounded in All Wars (177 Years)............. 1,270,000 

Total Injured in Traffic Accidents (52 Years)...............33,000,000 

Total Wounded in Korea (First 30 months)..................-. 93,000 

Total Injured in Traffic Accidents During Same Time......... .3,350,000 

Daily Average of Servicemen Wounded in Korea.................. 102 

Daily Average of Traffic Injuries During Same Time............3,673 
* * * 


MITTENS GIVE HAND IN TRAFFIC CONTROL 


Safety patrol boys at Holy Ghost School in Omaha, Neb., are wear- 
ing dual-purpose mittens this vear. 

The mittens not only keep hands warm but also serve as stop signs 
when held up. 

They feature a large yellow and black shield like the conventional 
stop sign. —Chicago Daily News 
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TRAINING 
CALENDAR 


April 6-7—Two-week course in Police Traffic Training, University of 
Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


April 13-17—Five-day Trafic Court Conference for Judges and Prose- 
cutors, University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


April 13-18—Six-day course in Chemical Tests for Intoxication, Univer- 
sity of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


April 20-24—Five-day course in Accident Records and Their Uses, con- 
ducted by the National Safety Council, at University of Alabama, Tus- 
caloosa, Ala. 


May 11-29—-Three-week course in Selection and Training of Examiners 
(Unit 3 of Chief Driver License Examiner Program, AAMVA), Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, Ill. 


June 1-12—Two week unit course in Police Trafic Records—Procedures 
and Use of Data, Traffic Institute, Evanston, Ill. 


June 22-Aug. 21—Summer Institute for Trafic Training, Traffic Insti- 
tute, Evanston, Ill. During this period courses will be offered in Motor 
Fleet Supervision, Chemical Tests for Intoxication, Traffic Engineering, 
Traffic Law, Supervisory Officer Training, Accident Records and Uses, 
Driver Education and Training for Police Instructors. A Traffic Safety 
Seminar for Newspapermen also will be offered. 


Sept. 14-Oct. 2—Introduction to Police Trafic Supervision, Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Sept. 24—Opening session, 1953-54 Traffic Police Administration Train- 
ng Program, Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Jet. 5-23—Trafic Law Enforcement—Administration and Techniques, 
Trafic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 
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New Police Traffic Records Course Set 


An intensive two-week course in ‘‘Police Trafic Records—Procedures 
and Use of Data” will be offered at the Traffic Institute in Evanston, 
Ill., for the first time from June 1 to 12, according to Gerald O’Connell, 
director of training. 

The traffic records course is the third new course offered by the Traffic 
Institute in a new series of integrated short courses developed to train 
key police personnel in specific traffic functions. 

Another new unit course to be offered for the first time is ‘‘Traffic 
Law for Police,” scheduled for July 6-17. 

The unit course, ““Trafic Law Enforcement,” will be offered again 
at the Institute October 5 to 23, 1953, immediately following the three- 
week course in orientation in police traffic work. 

The ‘Police Traffic Records’? course is open to commanding officers 
of traffic divisions, officers in charge of records bureaus, records clerks 
and statisticians. Tuition is $75. 


Subjects in the course are: 


Principles and Purposes of Record Keeping. 

Why Records Are Essential to Police Trafic Service; Importance of 
Trafic Supervision Calls For Business-like Methods; Examples of How 
Modern Police Management Uses Records in Planning, Organizing, 
Staffing; Examples of How Problems Are Revealed and Action Directed 
by Use of Records. : 

How Records Produce Data Required by the Supervisor-Administrator; 
Kinds of Basic Data Needed to Direct Police Trafic Service; Forms 
Used in Various Areas and at Various Levels; A Step-by-step Account- 
ing of Each Record from Officer to Administrator. 

Preparation of Material for Analysis; Rates, Percentages, Charts, 
Graphs, Tables, Making Forms. 

Organization for Efficient Flow of Data; Centralized Versus Decen- 
tralized Records; Internal Organization of the Records Bureau. 

The Records Office and Its Management; Housing and Office Space, 
Equipment, Personnel, Office Procedures (manual), Services, Communi- 
cations, Supervision. 

Installing the Records System; Establishing Procedure Policies, Steps 
to Consider, Techniques Involved. 

Police chiefs can use the special subject unit course program to train 
officers in the particular areas in which they will work, Mr. O’Connell 
said. The unit program as a whole is designed to offer a range of well- 
rounded training in specific areas of assignment, spread over a long period, 
for departments which cannot send a man to the Traffic Institute’s nine- 
month Traffic Police Administration course. 
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NEW COURT DECISIONS CONFIRM OPERATION OF 
AUTOMOBILE AS A PRIVILEGE 


Recent decisions by the highest courts of Wisconsin, Florida, and 
Nebraska firmly establish the character of a motor vehicle operator’s 
license as a mere privilege, accepted by the holder subject to conditions 
attached thereto by the state in granting it. Each of these cases arose 
under the license suspension provisions of the Motor Vehicle Code and 
in each case the courts denied the licensee’s contention that his constitu- 
tional rights were violated when his ‘right to drive’ was summarily 
taken away by action of the administrative officer pursuant to the man- 
date of the act. 


In State v. Stehlek, (Supreme Ct. Wisconsin, Jan. 6, 1953—Fritz, Ch.J.) 
56 N.W. (2nd) 514 the court said: ‘‘The weight of authority is to the 
effect that the driver of an automobile upon public highways is a privilege 
and not a property right, and is subject to reasonable regulation under 
the police power in the interest of public safety and welfare. * * * In a 
leading case involving the Financial Responsibility Law of New Hamp- 
shire (Rosenblum v. Griffin, 89 N.H. 314, 197 A. 701, 704, 115 ALR 1367, 
1372) the court stated: ‘The operation of an automobile upon the public 
highways is not a right, but only a privilege which the state may grant 
or withhold at pleasure. * * * What the state may withhold it may grant 
upon condition. One condition imposed is that the operator must, in 
case of accident, furnish the demanded information. This condition is 
binding upon all who accept the privilege. The statute confers a priv- 
‘lege which the citizen is at liberty to accept by becoming a licensee, or 
not, as he pleases. Having accepted the privilege he cannot object to any 
conditions which have been attached thereto by a grantor with power to entirely 
withhold the privilege’.” 
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In Thornhill v. Kirkman, (Supreme Court of Florida, Jan. 16, 1953— 
Terrell, J.) 62 So. (2nd) 740, the court, after a citation of authorities, said: 
‘““A reading of these cases discloses a variance of opinion as to whether 
a driver’s license is a property right or a privilege but the legislature of 
this state placed it in the category of a privilege. * * * 

“We think there is ample warrant for the legislature to treat a driver’s 
license as a privilege, subject to suspension or revocation for cause. The 
owner of such a license holds it subject to reasonable regulation. His 
interest in the highway is common to that of every other user for whom 
the highways are constructed and there must be reasonable regulations 
to require or guide him in the use of them subject to the privilege of every 
other citizen to use them for the same purpose. If he cannot demean 
himself as a careful user, considerate of the right of others to do likewise, 
he becomes a public nuisance and should be excluded temporarily or 
permanently from their use. In this holding we do not overlook the 
right and liberty of appellant to use the highways as guaranteed by the 
Bill of Rights. At the same time none of these liberties are absolute 
but all may be regulated in the public interest. It would produce an in- 
tolerable situation on the public highways to subscribe to a theory that 
they could not be summarily regulated in the interest of the public. 
So long as summary regulations are reasonable and reasonably executed 
we will not disturb them.” 

In Hadden v. Aitken, (Supreme Court of Nebraska, Nov. 21, 1952— 
Wenke, J.) 55 N.W. (2nd) 620 the court said: 

‘As stated in Nulter v. State Road Commission, 119 W.VA. 312, 193 
S.E. 549, 552, 194 S.E. 270: “The operation of a motor vehicle on the 
public highways is not a natural right, nor is a license to do so a contract, 
or property right, in a constitutional sense. It is merely a conditional 
privilege which may be suspended or revoked under the police power, 
even without a notice or an opportunity to be heard’.” 

Quoting from Doyle v. Kahl, 242 Iowa 153, 46 N.W. (2nd) 52, 55 the 
Nebraska court continued: 

“It is a privilege granted to him under certain specific conditions, 
subject to all laws pertaining thereto at the time the same is issued or 
may be later enacted, if otherwise valid.” 

As to the contention that the Act denied equal protection of the laws 
the Nebraska court observed that there was no violation of such right 
because ‘“‘a law that confers equal rights on all citizens of the state, or 
subjects them to equal burdens, is an equal law.” 

The three cases also declare that the licensee is not denied due process 
of law by reason of the summary action of the administrator in suspend- 
ing the license without a prior hearing, citing many cases from other 
states to support their holdings. As the Supreme Court said in the Florida 
case: 
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“Increase of highway casualties is one of the most impelling social 
questions now confronting the public. Civic bodies and law enforcement 
officers at every level are bending their efforts to reduce them. To hold 
that the legislature must provide notice and a hearing to one charged 
with flagrantly abusing his use of the highway before he can be stopped 
from using them, would not only be unjust to the public, it would place 
an intolerable burden on enforcement officers. We think the provision 
for hearing after suspension of one’s license meets every requirement 
of due process.” 

Likewise the Wisconsin and Nebraska cases point out that the act 
of the administrators in suspending the license, as required by the statute, 
is purely a ministerial and not a judicial function. 


* * * 
POINT WAY TO SOLUTION OF CHEMICAL TEST PROBLEMS 


Agencies and individuals studying the the feasibility of requiring, as 
a condition of granting an operator’s license, that the applicant agree 
to submit to a chemicai test for intoxication upon proper demand, will 
find support in the language of the courts in these cases and those cited 
therein. Such legislation was recommended by the Committee on Tests 
for Intoxication, National Safety Council, at its October 1952 meeting, 
with the suggestion that it be incorporated into the Uniform Vehicle 
Code, Act II, pertaining to drivers’ licenses. Such a law has been intro- 
duced in the Nevada and Indiana legislatures and there are indications 
that similar bills will be submitted to some of the others now convened 
in 44 states. This method of approach offers hope of an effective means 
of obtaining adequate proof of alcoholic influence in drunken driving 
cases, free from perplexing questions of constitutionality inherent in 
other suggested laws which would compe/ submission, with their unwhole- 
some implications of physical force. Under the recommended procedure, 
refusal to comply with a request for submission to a chemical test involves 
merely an automatic withdrawal of the driving privilege for violation 
of one of the conditions upon which it was granted. 


BUFFALO CHURCH “TAGS” THEM TO ATTEND RITES 


[f you park overtime, members of a Buffalo, N. Y. church. will tag 
your automobile—with a summons to Sunday services. 

“orgetful motorists find a note on their windshields from the Salem 
Evangelical and Reformed Church. It tells them a coin has been inserted 
in the parking meter, and invites them to church. 

—Automotive News 
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Announce Traffic Engineering Fellowships 


Applications for ten graduate fellowships for the study of traffic en- 
gineering at Yale University are now being accepted by the Bureau of High- 
way Traffic for the 1953-54 academic year. 

Theodore M. Matson, director of the Yale Bureau of Highway Traffic, 
explained that nine of the fellowships have been made available by the 
Automotive Safety Foundation, and one from a grant by Rand McNally 
and Company of Chicago. 

“The fellowships will be awarded on a competitive basis and the com- 
petition is open to men who have been granted a degree by an accredited 
college in some branch of engineering,” Mr. Matson said. Preference 
he said, will be given to those applicants ‘‘who have had experience in 
the highway field and those who are employed in street and highway 
engineering.” 

He added that the ever-growing problems of trafic congestion and 
accidents are demanding, more and more, the services of professionally 
trained men who are skilled in the analyses of treating such problems. 

The Yale Bureau, established in 1938, each year trains between 20 
and 35 men for professional careers in highway operations and traffic 
engineering. 

Each of the ten fellowships provides approximately $1,400 to cover 
living expenses and tuition for one full year of academic study, as well as 
a stipend for individual research projects, and incidental expenses. 

Unlike the Automotive Safety Foundation Fellowships which are open 
to men interested in any phase of highway traffic, the Rand McNally 
Fellowship is open only to those men currently employed by state high- 
way departments or city governments. 

The majority of students trained at the Yale Bureau are residents of 
the United States, but through collaboration with the International Road 
Federation, several foreign students are enrolled annually. 

The curriculum for the coming year includes courses in Highway Traffic 
Characteristics, Highway Traffic Regulation and Control, Highway Trafic 
in Design, Administration and Planning and an individual research: 
problem. 

The closing date for applying for the fellowships is June 1, 1953. Addi- 
tional information concerning both the courses and fellowships may be 
obtained by writing to the Bureau of Highway Traffic, Yale University, 
New Haven 11, Connecticut. 


* * * 


Not what we have, but what we enjoy, constitutes our abundance. 
—J. Petit-Senn 
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Notes about new books, pam- 
phlets, reports, and articles ap- 
pearing in current publications, 
prepared by Myrtle A. Schultz, 
Institute librarian. 


(The items mentioned in this section are listed for the infor- 
mation of our readers and are not available from the Traffic 
Institute unless so stated.) 


ACCIDENT INVESTIGATION 
“Use of Spectrograph in Hit-and-Run Cases.” FBI/ Law Enforcement 
Bulletin, January 1953. p. 17. 


BILLBOARDS 

‘““New Jersey Billboard-Desigion,” Distinction made between business 
signs and advertising gg uses and structures affected. 
United Advertising Corp. v. Borough sf Raritan. New Jersey Supreme 
Court, Dec. 22, 1952. American City, February 1953. p. 167. 


CONGESTION 

“Traffic Control—Inseparable Problem of Modern Living.” By J. W. A. 
Bollong (Seattle). Four contributing factors to the primary reasons 
growth of population and remarkable increase in the number of motor 
vehicles, are listed and methods of attack are recommended. Municipal 
Signal Engineer, January-February 1953. 


DRIVERS 

State of New York Cooperative Planning Program. Driver Behavior 
Study. ‘Speed Observance on Vertical Curves.” Prepared by The De- 
partment of Public Works in cooperation with Bureau of Public Roads. 
Presented at the annual meeting of the Highway Research Board, Jan- 
uary 1953. 50 pp. tbls. figs. 

“The A.T.A. Case Interview Plan as a Method for Driver Improve- 
ment.” by Merwyn A. Kraft. Presented at the annual meeting of the 
Highway Research Board, January 1953. 19 pp. 

‘“Testing—Key to Ability.” by Donald S. Buck. Reprinted from 
Commercial Car Journal. no date. 19 pp. mimeo. 

“Psycho-Analyzing The Hotrodder.” Pudlic Safety, Feb. 1953. p. 4. 

‘“‘Road-User Characteristics.” Presentations of the Trafic and Oper- 
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ations Department, Committee on Road User Characteristics, Highway 
Research Board, at annual meeting, January 1952. Contents: Develop- 
ment of Criteria of Safe-Motor-Vehicle Operation; Relation Between 
Psychological Tests and Driver Performance; Age and Sex Relation to 
Accidents; Human Factors in Highway-Transport Safety; Analysis of 
Certain Variables Related to Sign Legibility and Annotated Bibliography; 
35-Millimeter Airphotos for the Study of Driver Behavior. Highway 
Research Board Bulletin 60. National Academy of Sciences—National 
Research Council, publication 244. 1952. Washington, D.C. 66 pp. 


ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES 

“The Organization of the Trafic Law Enforcement Agencies in the 
United States.”” Prepared by the Wisconsin Legislative Reference Library. 
State Capitol, Madison 2, Wisconsin. Research Bulletin No. 107. October 
1952. 33 pp. 


LAWS—LEGISLATION 

“Uniform Traffic Ordinance for Michigan Municipalities.” This docu- 
ment is in substantial conformity with Act V of the Uniform Vehicle 
Code, and with the 1952 edition of the nationally recommended Model 
Traffic Ordinance. It is published byghetNichigin-Municipal League in 
accordance with the Statement ofMolicy adopted by the 1952 convention 
of the League. Ann Arbor, Michigan. January 1953. (First Edition). 32 pp. 

“Digest of Motor Laws.” 1953. Twentieth Edition. Summary of reg- 
ulations governing registration and operation of passenger cars in the 
United States, Alaska, Canal Zone, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Provinces 
of Canada. American Automobile Association, Washington 6, D.C. 149 pp. 


MOTOR VEHICLES—EMERGENCIES 

“Grand Rapids Introduces Cruising Ambulance.”’ Operated by trained 
police officers, the cruising ambulance replaces two stand-by vehicles. 
In addition to their work as an ambulance group, the patrol responds to 
police alarms as a regular cruiser. Michigan Police Journal, January 
1953. p. 9. 

“Ban on Use of Sirens Removed for Trial Period.” New York City 
lifted the restriction on the use of sirens for a sixty day trial period, effec- 
tive January 19, 1953. Spring 3/00, February 1953. p. 9. 

“Warning Signal for Use on Emergency Vehicles.” A substitute in 
the form of a whistle attached to the exhaust tail-pipe is described and 
a drawing given. Municipal Signal Engineer, January-February 1953. 
p. 44. 


PARKING FACILITIES 

“Standards for Financing Sound Parking Projects.” An address by 
Charles S. LeCraw, Jr. before the Municipal Forum of New York. The 
Forum, 57 William St., New York 5, N. Y. 1952. 18 pp. 
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“Government versus Private Ownership of Parking.” by Henry K. 
Evans. Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Washington, D.C. 
6 pp. (Reprinted from Mass Transportation, December 1952). 


PARKING METERS 

“Parking Meters—Their Number, Revenue and Use.” By David R. 
Levin. American Municipal Association, Washington, D.C.—Chicago, IIl. 
Jan. 1953. 34 pp. $2. (This report is the result of a joint study by the 
AMA, the Committee on Highway Taxation and Finance of the High- 
way Research Board, and the Bureau of Public Roads. 


POLICE 
“4 National Police Force—Unnecessary and Unwise.” By J. Edgar 
Hoover. California Peace Officer, March-April 1953. p. 3. 


SPEED REGULATIONS 

Effective January 15, the maximum speed limit for passenger vehicles 
and buses for the western half of the Pennsylvania Turnpike became 
60 m.p.h. and the max for trucks, 45 m.p.h. On the eastern half, the 
regulation is 70 m.p.h. for passenger vehicles and 50 .mp.h for trucks. 
Weather conditions and special areas such as tunnels, etc. alter these 
limits. Previously there was a 10% tolerance— the new limits are final. 
American Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators Bulletin, February 
1953. 


TRAFFIC SIGNALS 
“Economical Maintenance of Traffic Signal Systems.” Municipal Sig- 
nal Engineer, January-February 1953. p. 11. 


TRAFFIC VOLUME 

Trends in Traffic Volumes, Vehicles Types and Weights. Bureau of 
Public Roads data. Public Roads, February 1953. entire issue. 
TRAFFIC SAFETY 

Operation Safety Program kit of traffic safety promotion—May 1953. 
Theme: Vehicle Maintenance. National Safety Council, Chicago 11, IIl. 


TRAFFIC ENGINEERING DEPARTMENTS 

Annual Report 1952, Traffic Engineering Department, Providence, R.I. 
Contents: The Existing Trafic Problem. Traffic Engineering Depart- 
nent Organization. Department Activities for 1952. Planned Program 
ior 1953. 37 pp. 


TRAFFIC VIOLATIONS—JUVENILE OFFENDERS 

“California Juvenile’ Trafic Study.” A report prepared by John P. 
Kenney and Dan G. Pursuit. California Youth Authority, 315 So. Broad- 
way, Los Angeles, Calif. 1952. 35 pp. 





SUMMER INSTITUTE 
FOR TRAFFIC TRAINING 


June 22 - August 21 


The Traffic Institute 
Northwestern University 


Evanston, Ill. 





